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ADDRESS 

OF 

COLONEL  A.  C.  MATTHEWS 

OF  PITTSFIELD 

Commander  of  the  Department  of  Illinois,  G.  A.  R. 
Springfield,  May  30,  1907. 

Delivered  under  auspices  Stephenson  Post,  No.  30, 
at  Lincoln  Monument. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  AND  COMRADES  : 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  the  management  for 
this  kind  invitation  to  address  you  to-day  at  the  base  of 
Lincoln's  monument;  to  be  remembered  at  all  by  the 
patriotic  people  of  Springfield,  the  capital  of  my  native 
State,  is  a  high  honor,  and  one  I  appreciate,  but  to  be 
invited  to  deliver  the  address  to  the  assembled  multitude 
on  this  occasion  is  an  honor  I  have  never  expected  to  en- 
joy. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  central  figure  around  which  the 
storm  center  gathered,  reached  its  crest,  and  receded, 
commencing  in  1854,  and  culminating  in  his  death  by 
the  hands  of  an  assassin  in  the  spring  of  1865.  During 
that  period  the  great  problem  of  this  government  as  to 
whether  or  not  slavery  should  be  confined  to  its  limits  at 
that  time,  or  whether  it  should  be  extended  into  the  free 
territories,  was  before  the  people  of  the  entire  country, 
in  its  most  acute  form.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  a  well- 
known  and  leading  lawyer  in  this  State  from  the  time  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  until  1854,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  political  party  was  in  the  minority  in  Illi- 
nois, his  fame  and  reputation  had  been  largely  confined 
to  his  own  state.  The  question  of  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union  of  its  own  volition,  for  any 
cause  that  that  particular  State  might  deem  a  proper 
cause,  had  been  discussed  pro  and  con  from  1798  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  The  affirmative  of 
that  proposition  was  held  by  the  Southern  wing  of  one  of 
the  great  political  parties,  and  the  party  in  power  in  this 


country,  while  the  negative  was  held  by  the  other  great 
party,  led  by  Hamilton,  Adams,  Clay,  Webster,  Chief 
Justice  Marshal],  and  a  host  of  the  best  thinkers  of  that 
period.  No  one  supposed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  any  attempt  would  be  made  to  enforce  the  doctrine, 
and  it  was  spoken  of  and  treated  as  a  barren  ideality, 
until  1832 ;  at  that  time  the  proponents  of  that  doctrine, 
led  by  a  Mr.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  seriously  threat- 
ened the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  my  judgment 
they  were  only  halted  in  that  determination  by  the  strong, 
vigorous  and  brave  hand  of  General  Jackson,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  United  States.  The  storm  at  that 
period  grew  out  of  the  tariff.  The  waves,  however,  sub- 
sided and  things  went  along  comfortably,  by  compromise 
and  otherwise,  until  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  in  1854.  The  effect 
of  that  repeal  was  to  permit,  under  certain  conditions, 
slavery  to  go  into  new  territories,  and  that  was  so  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  people  of  the  great  North  that  the 
doctorine  of  secession  was  thrown  to  the  front,  and  the 
threat  was  made  that  if  the  Republican  party,  then  be- 
coming powerful,  should  elect  one  of  its  number  Presi- 
dent, the  South  would  treat  that  fact  as  an  act  of  War 
upon  slavery  in  the  States,  and  would  immediately  secede 
from  the  Union  The  North  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
went  to  the  people  in  the  discussion,  and  the  result  was 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

When  he  bade  his  friends  farewell  in  this  city,  he 
seemed  to  realize  that  before  him  was  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  that  ever  was  cast  upon  the  shoulders  of  mortal 
man.  He  finally  reached  Washington,  and  was  in- 
augurated in  due  form  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  The 
South  at  that  time,  true  to  its  threat  prepared  for  war, 
notwithstanding  the  assurance  freely  given  that  there 
was  no  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  North  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  introduced  and  passed  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  who  had  been  the  leader  of 
his  party  in  the  North  during  this  entire  agitation,  dis- 
approved of  the  action  of  the  South ;  he  denounced  it 
wherever  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated  he  stood  by  him,  and  gave  him  his  most 
cordial  support.  From  that  day  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  before  the  War  had  really  commenced,  he  insisted 
that  the  country  was  divided  into  but  two  parties, 
"traitors"  and  "patriots,"  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every 


loyal  man  to  stand  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  by  the  Union, 
and  prosecute  the  defense  of  the  Union  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  positive  manner.  The  South  seceded  and  fired 
on  Fort  Sumpter  on  the  12th  of  April  of  that  year.  The 
sound  of  that  shot  was  heard  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  bombardment  continued  until  Fort  Sumpter 
surrendered,  and  Gen.  Anderson  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces,  was  permitted  to  surrender  his  command, 
and  immediately  report  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men  to  defend  the  na- 
tional authority.  The  war  was  on  and  the  riders  were  up, 
and  it  was  apparent  to  the  best  informed  men  of  that 
day,  that  it  would  continue  until  one  side  or  the  other  had 
overcome  its  opposing  forces. 

You  veterans  assembled  here  to-day  know  the  result, 
and  I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  recount  the  battles,  the 
sieges,  the  victories  and  the  defeats  of  that  great  contest ; 
I  am  here  simply  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  hotly  contested  wars  of  modern  times.  Our 
loss  in  killed  and  the  men  who  died  of  wounds,  and  from 
hardships  of  the  service,  was  364,116,  and  probably  fully 
as  many  on  the  Confederate  side,  making  a  total  death 
loss  to  the  country  of  over  700,000  men,  who  were  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  vigor  of  manhood. 

That  war  cost  the  Union  side  six  billion  dollars,  and 
the  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  on  the  other  side  has  never 
been  known,  and  can -only  be  estimated.  The  carnage 
ceased,  the  armies  were  mustered  out  in  1865,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  men,  or  more,  on  the  Union  side, 
and  probably  as  many  on  the  Confederate  side,  melted 
back  into  the  lines  of  society,  and  commenced,  after  the 
struggle  of  four  years,  the  active  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life. 

The  dead  comrades  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  died 
in  hospitals  were  buried  where  they  fell  or  died.  The 
Government  conceived  the  idea  of  gathering  the  remains 
from  the  many  battlefields  at  convenient  places  where  na- 
tional cemeteries  were  established.  They  have  been 
beautified  and  decorated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great 
cause  they  represented,  and  the  great  Government  that 
had  the  matter  in  charge. 

At  Vicksburg,  alone,  there  were  collected  in  one 
cemetery  the  remains  of  16,500  Union  soldiers,  who  were 
either  killed  or  died  in  the  attempt  to  take  that  strong- 
hold. The  ground  in  which  their  remains  lie  is  the  most 
picturesque,  and  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 


National  Cemeteries  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
more  beautiful  than  Arlington,  itself,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  this  county.  While  this  pro- 
cess of  taking  up  the  remains  was  being  pursued,  the 
idea  was  conceived  that  a  day  should  be  set  apart  and 
recognized  by  law,  in  which  the  friends  of  the  North, 
and  especially  the  friends  of  the  Union  soldiers  who  had 
fallen,  should  be  invited  to  appear  and  decorate  the 
graves  of  their  dead  heroes.  There  was  more  or  less  talk 
about  the  matter  of  an  unofficial  character,  many  placing 
it  upon  the  idea  that  existed  in  Germany,  where  such  a 
custom  prevailed,  based  upon  the  further  fact  that  so 
many  Germans  had  taken  part  with  the  Union  people  in 
the  great  War,  that  General  Logan,  who  was  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic, 
early  in  May,  1868,  set  apart  by  order,  for  the  observance 
of  what  was  then  called  Decoration  Day,  now  Memorial 
Day,  the  30th  of  May.  Many  of  the  States  took  it  up, 
and  made  that  day,  May  30th,  Memorial  Day,  and  now  it 
is  a  National  holiday,  made  so  by  Act  of  Congress. 

The  people  throughout  the  country,  as  if  endorsing 
the  moral  and  high-toned  sentiment  underlying  the  Act 
itself,  have  made  it  a  general  Memorial  Day,  and  now 
the  men,  women  and  children,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  on  this  day  are  wending  their  way  to  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  their  friends,  to  strew  upon  their  graves 
spring  flowers,  commemorative  of  the  love  and  affection 
they  bear  for  them,  and  it  is  to  celebrate  that  Day  that  a 
part  of  the  survivors  of  the  great  Union  Army  have 
met  here  to-day,  and  what  we  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
is  being  done  by  every  Army  Post  in  the  United  States. 
Our  blessed  old  Comrades  have  lost  the  elastic  step  of 
1861-5 ;  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who  were  mustered 
out  about  that  time  have  died,  leaving  but  a  remnant  of 
that  large  body  of  patriotic  men.  At  first  the  idea  pre- 
vailed that  such  ceremonies  would  tend  to  keep  the  an- 
imosities of  the  war  alive,  and  that  it  had  better  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  South 
had  taken  up  a  similar  custom,  and  annually,  they 
decorate  the  graves  of  their  soldiers,  and  we  think  it  is 
right  they  should.  History  has  not  demonstrated,  nor 
will  it  ever  demonstrate,  that  such  an  observance  will 
keep  in  life  the  animosities  of  the  war,  but  the  feeling 
existed  that  possibly  it  might,  and  at  one  time  Senator 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  leading  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  proposed  to  take  action  in  Congress 


looking  to  the  wiping  out  of  all  the  evidence  possible 
connected  with  the  great  struggle,  to  the  end  that  the 
struggle  might  be  forgotten.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides, 
and  the  right-thinking  people,  as  well,  protested  against 
it,  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  since,  in  or  out  of 
Congress. 

The  tendency  is  to  make  people  better,  and  the  further 
tendency  is  to  show  to  the  rising  generation  the  attention 
always  shown  to  the  graves  of  those  who  fall  in  defense  of 
their  country,  fighting  for  a  cause  they  believe  to  be 
right.  We  will  never  live  to  see  a  time  when  this  custom 
is  not  observed,  and  long  after  the  last  Union  soldier 
shall  have  folded  his  tent,  and  have  been  placed  in  the 
grave,  this  custom  will  be  observed  by  the  people.  It  is 
a  day  of  rest,  a  day  of  observation ;  a  day  for  serious 
thought,  and  the  tendency  cannot  but  be  good.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  and  that  is  a  circumstance 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  in  history,  that  these  great 
armies  which  were  brought  into  such  terrific  battle,  were 
of  the  same  blood  and  the  same  family ;  it  must  be  re- 
membered, further,  that  we  who  now  live,  and  our  des- 
cendants who  follow  us,  both  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
must  and  will  be  brought  into  close  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  each  other,  while  the  great  Re- 
public continues  to  float  its  flag  in  air.  What  then, 
should  be  done,  if  it  is  not  already  done?  I  say  without 
hesitancy,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  sooner  the  bitterness 
caused  by  the  war  shall  fade,  and  be  turned  into  friend- 
ship, the  better  for  all  concerned.  Things  are  pointing 
in  that  direction  so  unerringly,  that  they  can  clearly  be 
seen  by  men  of  the  most  obscure  vision. 

There  was  no  more  bitter  contest  than  the  battles, 
campaigns  and  sieges  resulting  in  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  during  hostilities,  commencing  at 
Donaldson  and  Shiloh,  and  ending  at  Vicksburg.  It 
became  apparent  early  in  the  struggle  that  the  great 
North-west,  which  looked  to  the  Mississipi  River  for  its 
outlet  to  the  sea,  could  not  afford  under  any  circum- 
stances to  have  that  outlet  go  into  the  hands  and  control 
of  a  foreign  power.  Governor  Richard  Yates,  the  elder, 
the  War  Governor,  was  then  Governor  of  Illinois  ;  he  was 
a  man  of  great  patriotism  and  great  wisdom,  and  he  said 
in  more  than  one  speech  to  the  Illinois  troops,  that  he 
proposed  to  have  the  troops  from  his  State  march  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  open  the  Mississippi  River,  if  to  do 
so  he  had  to  make  a  grave  yard  from   Cairo  to  the  mouth 


of  the  river,  and  you  men  who  are  here  today,  whose 
battle-line  was  cast  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  bear  me 
evidence  that  that  graveyard  does  extend,  not  only  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  you  will  bear  me  further  evidence  that 
now  our  commerce  flows  "unvexed  to  the  sea."  It  took 
many  men  to  open  that  river. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  Congress 
about  the  Service  Pension  Bill ;  the  Bill  had  passed  the 
House  after  long,  but  friendly  discussion,  and  came  to 
the  Senate  for  the  action  of  that  great  body,  and  while  it  was 
being  talked  over  by  the  few  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
from  the  respective  sides,  it  seemed  to  be  agreed,  that  all 
the  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  on  both  sides,  that 
were  worth  "shootin"  were  there  doing  their  level  best, 
the  one  to  open  the  river  and  the  other  to  keep  it  closed. 

Following  the  notion  of  "brotherly  love  and  good 
will,"  which  reigns  so  thoroughly  to-day  among  the 
veterans  of  the  Federal  army,  and  the  Confederate  army, 
who  fought  in  this  great  valley,  Congress,  a  few  years 
ago  established  the  National  Military  Park  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi.  Introduced  by  Gen.  Catchings  of  Mississ- 
ippi, the  Bill  was  passed  by  unanimous  consent.  That 
measure  invited  all  the  States  that  had  troops  in  the 
Vicksburg  Campaign,  its  battles  and  siege,  to  erect  mon- 
uments on  that  great  field,  commemorative  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  several  States,  whether  from  the  North  or  the 
South,  and  the  States  accepted  the  invitation,  they  have 
been  building  from  year  to  year,  and  from  time  to  time, 
until  that  battle-field  is  dotted  and  being  covered  with 
monuments,  both  by  the  blue  and  the  gray.  The  idea 
prevails  that  in  honoring  the  men  who  fought  on  that 
great  field,  we  thereby  produce  the  best  evidence  of  a 
reconciliation,  that  will  last  while  time  lasts,  and  the 
idea  further  prevails  that  every  monument  that  is  builded 
there  is  an  evidence  of  the  prowess  and  military  valor, 
and  strong  patriotism  of  the  American  soldier  wherever 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  battle  for  the  right  and  his 
country.  To  admire  the  heroism  of  a  soldier,  is  not  to 
indorse  his  cause.  The  same  is  true  of  the  battle  field  of 
Chickamaugua,  Mission  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain  ;  the 
same  is  true  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  flower  of  the  North 
and  the  South  contended  for  three  days  for  the  mastery, 
and  where  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world.  And  on  many  less  noted  fields  the  same  practice 
is  being  followed. 


I  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
country  in  the  world  ever  did  such  a  thing  before,  and  it 
was  left  for  the  American  people,  the  people  who  delight 
in  morality  and  good  government,  to  come  together  upon 
the  field  where  they  fought,  and  erect  monuments  to 
their  fallen  comrades. 

During  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  Illinois 
monuments  last  October,  at  Vicksburg,  Gov.  Vardaman, 
of  Mississippi,  the  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  radical,  (if  there  are  any 
radical  men  now,)  of  the  Governors  of  the  South,  spoke 
from  the  same  platform  with  Gov.  Deneen,  the  son  of  an 
Illinois  Veteran,  and  the  school  children  of  Vicksburg, 
children  of  Confederate  veterans,  in  large  numbers,  were 
present  and  sang  patriotic  songs,  and  took  part  in  the 
interesting  ceremonies.  Lieut.  General  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
who  is  the  last  Lieutenant  General  that  commanded  an 
army  on  the  Confederate  side  now  living,  and  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Vicks- 
burg, was  on  the  platform.  At  night  we  had  a  Campfire 
composed  of  Ex-Union  and  Ex- Confederate  soldiers,  at- 
tended by  more  than  5000  people,  at  which  Gen  Lee 
made  the  opening  speech.  He  spoke  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his  was  among  the  most 
touching  and  patriotic  speeches  spoken  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  you  men  of  Springfield  will  all  call  to  mind  the 
patriotic  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Blanchard  of  Louis- 
iana, on  the  12th  of  last  February,  in  this  City.  He 
said,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  known 
either  to  the  South  or  the  North,  in  the  gieat  qualities  he 
afterward  developed,  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  most 
learned  critic,  and  I  challenge  him  to  point  out  a  sentence 
or  a  line  that  was  not  true  to  the  Union. 

Our  Vicksburg  party  journeyed  from  Vicksburg  to 
New  Orleans  by  the  way  of  Baton  Rouge ;  there  we  were 
invited  to  stop  and  dine  with  Gov.  Blanchard.  After 
taking  a  view  of  the  sights,  and  breakfasting  with  His 
Excellency,  he  got  onto  our  train  with  its  family,  and 
with  his  gracious  wife,  she  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan,  went  with  us  to  New  Orleans.  In  that  city  that 
we  used  to  call  a  "wicked  city,"  his  speech  was  as  pa- 
triotic as  was  the  one  delivered  from  the  foot  of  this 
monument  in  this  city,  and  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
that  was  the  sentiment  of  the  people  with  whom  we  came 
in  contact. 


Are  there  any  other  evidences  of  reconciliation  wanted 
or  needed  ?  Cast  your  eye  back  to  the  short  war  we  had 
with  Spain  where  it  became  necessary  for  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  call  for  volunteers  to  go  to  that  War  and  drive 
Spanish  authority  from  Cuba.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  with  U. 
S.  Grant,  Jr.,  as  staff  officer,  Fighting  Joe  Wheeler, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  needless  to  mention,  were  anxious 
to,  and  did  go  into  the  ranks  to  show  their  devotion  to 
this  great  Republic,  Gov.  Vardaman,  himself,  com- 
manded a  Company  of  Mississippi  Volunteers  ;  they  vied 
with  the  Hough  Riders  commanded  by  President  Roose- 
velt, in  their  assault  on  San  Juan  Hill,  and  each  and  all 
whether  from  the  North  or  the  South,  without  a  thought 
of  what  happended  in  '61  and  '65,  stood  by  their  guns 
and  battled  for  "Old  Glory." 

There  is  one  more  suggestion  in  this  line  I  wish  to 
make,  and  that  is,  that  the  experiment  of  self-government 
that  was  sought  to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  great  war, 
withstood  the  shock,  and  came  out  with  flying  colors, 
and  to-day  stands  before  the  world  as  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  veterans  of  both  armies, 
and  all  the  veterans  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  under 
what  banner  they  fought,  desire  to  have  this  Republic 
perpetuated.  We  desire  that  it  shall  stand  as  the  beacon 
light  to  civilization,  inviting  the  down-trodden  of  all 
countries  to  come  here,  and  enjoy  its  blessings  with  us. 
If  this  experiment  of  self-government  shall  fail,  as  other 
experiments  have  failed,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  men 
who  control  governmental  affairs.  The  great  common 
people,  the  "plain  people"  as  Mr.  Lincoln  called  them, 
desire  that  this  government  shall  be  perpetual ;  it  is  a 
government  in  which  the  humblest  citizen  has  a  legal 
right  to  cast  his  vote  on  all  important  questions,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  kind  of 
country  we  have ;  that  is  the  kind  of  country  we  fought 
for,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  country  we  desire  to  live  in. 
To  do  that  we  must  stand  together.  The  rivers  and 
commercial  lines  have  united  us  together  by  bands  of  steel, 
and  lines  of  trade  and  traffic,  and  to  be  prosperous  as 
we  are  to-day  we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
the  great  country  that  makes  us  prosperous.  There  is  but 
one  flag  in  this  country,  one  constitution  and  one  Republic. 

This  much  upon  these  propositions  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  say.  When  we  look  around  us  now,  and 
witness  a  restored  Union  and  a  prosperous  country,  we 
inquire  "what  the  signs   of  promise   are;"   what  of  the 


future  ;  are  the  indications  that  we  are  going  forward,  or 
backward  ?  Do  the  signs  show  that  we  are  a  declining 
nation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  show  that  we  are  a 
progressive  nation  ;  that  we  propose  to  go  where  our  in- 
terests are,  and  to  protect  our  people  wherever  tbey  go, 
goes  without  saying.  Our  wealth  is  simply  fabulous  ;  it 
dazzles  the  eye  and  the  calculations  of  the  best  informed 
financiers.  Without  hesitation  we  undertake  to  build 
the  Isthmian  Canal  that  will  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  after  the  French  bad  failed  in  the  attempt, 
and  for  what  purpose?  To  the  end  that  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  commerce  of  both,  may  move 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu,  and  from  Honolulu  to  Manila,  in  the  most 
direct  line,  without  breaking  bulk,  and  return,  and  to 
the  further  end  that  if  any  of  our  people  see  proper  to  go 
to  any  of  these  countries,  they  can  rest  assured  that  the 
arm  of  this  great  Republic  will  follow  them  and  stand  by 
them,  in  all  theii  rights,  and  to  the  further  end  that  our 
Navy  can  be  rapidly  moved  from  ocean  to  ocean,  to  put 
down  domestic  insurrection,  or  repel  foreign  invasion. 
The  veterans  of  to-day  are  standing  in  the  sunset  of  a 
heroic  and  a  glorious  past,  and  in  the  dawn  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  future — this  is  ''the  sign  of  promise." 

The  child  to-day  is  living  who  will  witness  the  con- 
summation of  the  deep-water  project.  It  is  a  corollary 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  continent  will  be  grid-ironed 
with  railroads.  The  Central,  the  Southern,  the  Union 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Roads,  with  the  Canada  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  will  be  paralled  by  the  interur- 
ban  roads  and  many  trunk  lines,  in  a  few  years.  Our 
country  with  the  Canal  completed,  will  be  largely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  when  pierced  inland  by  the  deep 
waterway  and  held  together  by  bolts  of  steel,  defended 
by  a  great  navy,  will  indeed  be  the  greatest  country  on 
earth  ;  it  will  then  be  the  envy  of  all  the  world,  and  the 
happy  home  of  a  great  people.  The  signs  further  point 
to  a  speedy  reconciliation  between  capital  and  labor. 
Organized  force,  unless  based  on  law,  whether  of  capital 
or  labor,  cannot  long  stand.  All  must  come  to  the  level 
of  the  law  before  they  can  hope  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  people.  A  temporary  expedient  may  answer  for  a 
while,  but  the  result  will  only  be  to  mislead  the  followers 
of  that  expedient. 

There  is  another  "sign  of  promise,"  that  arises  in 
the  far  East,  and   it  is  one  that  should   be  welcomed   by 
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every  American  citizen.  The  proposition  is  that  here- 
after the  great  powers  of  the  earth  settle  all  their  differ- 
ences, which  do  not  include  a  difference  of  honor,  by 
arbitration,  and  not  by  the  sword.  The  wise  men  of 
earth  are  about  to  meet  at  the  Hague  at  the  invitation  of 
Wilhelmina,  the  Dutch  Queen,  to  see  if  this  consumma- 
tion cannot  be  brought  about.  I  hope,  in  God's  name, 
that  it  will  be  done.  Why  should  it  not  be  done?  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  "Parliament  of  the  World,"  a 
"Federation  of  Nations,"  to  settle  the  national  difficulties, 
as  well  as  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  settle  the 
differences  among  the  several  States,  and  the  people?  I 
fear  if  we  ever  shall  meet  on  the  Golden  Shore,  that 
some  one  will  have  to  account  for  the  blood  that  has  been 
drawn  by  the  sword,  and  the  injustice  that  has  been 
dealt  out  by  the  lash,  for  in  that  great  Court,  doubtless, 
the  injustice  of  nations  will  be  reviewed,  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  individuals. 

General  Grant,  who  was  the  great  soldier  on  the 
Union  side  of  the  War,  and  the  greatest  soldier  of  his 
time,  was  the  first  man  to  propose,  although  he  had  a 
million  soldiers  around  him,  that  we  arbitrate  our  differ- 
ences with  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Geneva  Arbitration  was  the  result ;  a  large  award  in 
favor  of  the  Uuited  States  was  paid  by  Great  Britain 
without  a  murmur,  and  can  anyone  say  that  that  was  not 
better  than  to  have  gone  to  war  with  English  speaking 
people,  or  with  any  people,  if  you  please?  History 
answers  in  the  affirmative. 

I  am  speaking  here  for  the  veterans  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  assuming  to  speak  for  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  all  over  the  United  States ;  I  believe  I  can 
safely  say  that  they  would  all  join  in  a  happy  "amen" 
when  the  day  is  reached  when  war  shall  be  known  no 
more. 

War,  slavery  and  intemperance  constitute  the  devil's 
trinity.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world  ;  intemperance  is  dying  of  common  consent, 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  war  shall  form  no  part  of 
our  civilation,  and  when  we  can  disarm  and  follow  civil 
pursuits  without  let  or  hinderence,  then,  indeed,  can  we 
say,  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

ft  may  be,  all  the  hosts  to  come,  and  which  have 
gone  before,  may  have  a  grand  review  on  the  streets  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  ;  if  so,  can  anyone  doubt  but  that  he, 
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who,  while  on  earth,  broke  the  chains  of  slavery,  and  up- 
held the  great  Eepublic,  and  those  who  brought  about 
perpetual  peace,  will  march  at  the  head  of  the  column? 
That  should  be  their  position  in  Heaven's  battle-line, 
and  doubtless  will  be. 

A  word  to  the  veteran  Union  soldiers  :  You  blessed 
old  gentleman  who  stood  behind  the  guns  and  pressed 
the  skirmish  line,  will  learn  war  no  more ;  you  have 
answered  the  bugle  call  to  battle  for  the  last  time. 
Your  plain  duty  is  to  align  yourselves  with  the  several 
elements  of  society,  and  see  to  it  that  all  men  have  a 
fair  deal.  Your  place  in  society  cannot  but  be  for  good, 
and  should  be  held  as  long  as  you  are  permitted  to  re- 
main with  us. 

Governments  are  instituted  among  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  governed.  The  largest  personal  liberty 
should  be  allowed  the  individual  consistent  with  public 
welfare.  In  all  honorable  ways  men  should  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  wealth,  and  distribute  it  as  they  see  fit. 
They  should  be  the  dispensers  of  their  own  bounty,  and 
there  should  be  no  limit  to  their  ability  to  acquire  pro- 
perty honestly,  except  the  limit  of  public  taxation,  to 
keep  up  the  public  necessities. 

A  man  should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  calling 
in  life,  and  to  depend  upon  his  own  skill  and  aptitude, 
for  success.  The  Government  should  protect  him  in  all 
his  rights,  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  in 
return  he  should  be  a  faithful  citizen  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  Government. 

Large  aggregations  of  capital  should  be  allowed  (as 
they  are  always  necessary  to  accomplish  great  works  and 
great  enterprises),  and  when  organized  under  the  law, 
should  not  be  interfered  with  while  they  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  If  combinations  were  forbidden  by 
law,  and  that  law  enforced,  competition  will  reduce 
traffic  to  the  lowest  possible  rate.  The  Government 
should  own  nothing  but  the  buildings  and  property 
necessary  to  transact  the  public  business,  and  the  funds 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  protect  the  common  welfare  and 
meet  the  common  defense  should  be  collected  and  paid 
out  by  the  Government,  according  to  law. 

All  the  avocations  of  life  should  be  open  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  should  be  governed  and  interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible.  The  Citizen  should  rely  upon  his  own  ef- 
forts for  a  livelihood,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
family,  and  not  spend  very  much  time  in  hunting  a  little 
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office.  It  is  really  the  bane  of  the  Republic.  It  is  expected 
that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the  "sweat  of  his  brow," 
and  whenever  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  select  a  voca- 
tion and  follow  it,  and  live  by  it,  from  that  moment,  that 
man  is  a  good  citizen.  He  does  not  know  God  who  has 
not  eaten  his  bread,  at  sometime  in  his  life,  in  tears. 

By  that  I  don't  mean  that  you  old  gentlemen  who 
bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  when  it  was  worth 
a  man's  life  to  live  and  fight  for  his  country,  are  to  rush 
into  the  field  and  go  to  ploughing  corn,  but  teach  the 
doctrine  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  that  by  their  own 
exertions  they  must  meet  their  own  personal  demands, 
and  those  of  their  family,  for  a  livelihood. 

The  men  who  are  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  country 
at  this  time  are  very  apt  to  argue  with  you,  and  insist 
that  the  country  has  done  much  for  you.  As  a  general 
proposition  that  is  admitted  ;  the  Government  has  been 
clever  to  the  soldiers,  and  it  intends  to  be  clever  with 
tbem  as  long  as  they  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Great 
River,  and  intends  to  give  them  decent  burial  when  they 
are  at  last  called  to  their  final  home,  but  let  me  say  for 
you,  to  that  Government,  that  you  have  done  a  thousand 
times  more  for  that  Government  than  ever  that  Govern- 
ment did  for  you.  But  for  your  exertions  we  would  have 
had  no  Government ;  we  would  have  been  divided  into 
little  provinces  and  small  states,  waring,  like  the  South 
American  states,  with  each  other,  in  place  of  being  as  we 
are,  the  greatest  Republic  on  earth. 

In  coming  from  my  home  this  morning,  a  distance 
of  some  seventy  miles,  passing  every  few  miles  through 
a  flourishing  town  or  city,  I  could  but  call  to  mind  and 
realize  that  but  for  your  efforts,  all  this  prosperity  would 
have  been  turned  into  adversity,  and  to-day,  in  place  of 
being  a  prosperous  people,  we  would  have  been  the  re- 
verse. 

Never  permit  men  to  taunt  you  with  the  idea  that  the 
"Government  has  done  too  much  for  you,"  without  re- 
plying, "And  we  have  done  much  for  the  Government;" 
true,  while  you  were  doing  it  for  the  Government,  you 
were  doing  it  for  yourselves,  but  the  man  who  makes 
that  remark  never  looks  at  that  part  of  it.  It  is  a  remark 
of  derision  and  contempt  in  which  the  man  means  to  say, 
that  "you  have  been  paid,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  from 
you  again."  Better,  however,  that  all  such  insinuations 
should  be  passed  by. 
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Life  is  very  short  at  best,  and  the  man  who  was  in 
the  civil  war  from  start  to  finish,  is  pretty  well  along  in 
life  now,  and  as  far  as  possible  he  should  move  on  the 
lines  of  the  least  resistance,  bearing  in  mind  that 
he  has  just  as  much  interest  in  the  country  today  as  he 
had  when  he  shouldered  his  musket.  In  the  event  of  a 
war  about  the  best  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  stay 
at  home  and  "keep  house,"  "watch  the  cracker  line,"  as 
our  loyal  people,  God  bless  them,  used  to  say,  and  let  some 
take  a  hand  in  the  conflict  who  were  not  old  enough  to  go 
into  the  Civil  War.  You  could  do  that  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  I  take  it,  at  least  in  their  estimation,  they  could 
do  a  better  job  of  fighting  than  you  could,  now.  "Old 
men  for  counsel,"  and  "young  men  for  war,"  is  a  good 
maxim,  and  one  that  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  day, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time,  and  at  the  foot  of 
whose  monument  these  exercises  are  being  held,  in  speak- 
ing of  life  was  wont  to  muse, 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye, 

"lis  the  draught  of  a  breath ; 
From  the  blossom  of  health, 

To  the  paleness  of  death  ; 
From  the  gilded  saloon,  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud, 

Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

May  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again. 
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